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i think not any thing in my letteH could tend fo much to 
my reproach, as tire odious divulging of them did to the in- 
famy of the divulgers . King Charles. 

Divu'Esion. n.f. \divulfio, Latin.] Fhe a<ft of plucking awry. 
Ariftotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit of the beaver, 
and the divuljion of his tefticles. Brow*? s Vulgar Errours , h. i. 
To Di'zen. v. a. [This v/ord feems corrupted from dight.] 

I o drefs ; to deck ; to rig out. A low word. 

Tour ladyfhip lifts up the fafh to be feen ; 

For fure I had dizen'd you out like a queen. Swift. 

Di'zzard. n. J. [from dizzy.] A blockhead ; a fool. Dibt. 
Di'zziness. n.f. [from dizzy.] Giddinefs ; whirl in the head. 
Fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fome to diftradtion, 
and caufeth an aching and dizzinefs in founder heads. Glanv. 
Di'ZZY. adj. [tup, bipg, Saxon.] 

1. Giddy j vertiginous ; having in the head the fenfation of 
turning round. 

All on a fudden miferable pain 
Surpriz’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ii. /. 753. 

2. Caufing giddinefs. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low ! 

T he crows and choughs that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakefp . King Lear. 

3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 

What followers, what retinue can’ft thou gain ? 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou can’ft feed them on thy coft ? Milton. 
To Di zzy, v. a. [from the adjedlive.] To whirl round ; to 
make giddy. 

Not the dreadful fpout. 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defeent, than Ihall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

To DO. v. a. prefer. did', part. pad. done, [bon, Sax. doen, Dut.J 

1. To pradlife or act any thing good or bad. 

Thou haft done evil above all that were before thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, aud do good. Pfahns. 

2 . To perform ; to atchieve. 

They help, who hurt fo fmall ; 

And he hath nothing done , that doth not all. Daniel's C. War . 

Learn to live well, that thou may’ft die fo too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

What is the reafon a man’s arm won’t fmile and frown, 
and do all the intellectual poftures of the countenance ? Collier . 

3. To execute ; to difeharge. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince, 

Do a fair mefiage to his kingly ears ? Shak. Troll, and Crejf. 

Pindarus is come 

To do you falutation from his mafter. Shakefp . Jul. Ccsfar. 

4. To caufe. 

A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenfer. 

Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 

Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire. 

Nothing but death can do me to refpire. Fairy Ftjueen, b. ii. 

5. To tranfaCt. 

The thing was not done in a corner. Adis xxvi. 26. 

6. To produce any effeCt to another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 

Shakefpcare's Coriolanus. 
Thou haft, Sebaftian, done good feature fhame. Shakefp. 
If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me, 

Speak to me. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

’Tis true, I did fo ; nor was it in vain : 

She did me right, and fatisfy’d my vengeance. Rciue. 

You do her too much honour: fhe hath neither fen fe nor 
tafte, if fhe dare ' refufe you. Swift. 

To have recourft .0; to pra&ife as the laft effort, commonly 
in the form of a paffionate interrogation. 

What will ye do in the end thereof? Jer. v. 8 1. 

S. To perform for the benefit of another. 

I know what God will do for me. 

Adds of mercy done to the poor, {hall then be accepted, 
and rewarded, as done to our Saviour himfelf. Atterb. Sermons. 
To exert ; to put forth. 

Do thy diligence, to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 9. 

10. To manage by way of intercourfe or dealing ; to havebuli- 
nefs ; to deal. 

No man, who hath to do with the king, will think himfelf 
fafe, unlefs you be his good angel, and guide him. Bacon. 

I have been deterred by an indifpofition from having much 
to do with fteams of fo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 

What had I to do with kings and courts? 

My humble lot had caff: me far beneath them. Roive. 

11. To gain a point ; to effect by influence. 

It is much, thatajeft with a fad brow will do with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his fhoulders. Shakefp. Henry I \f . 
His queen, notwithftandirig {he had prefented him with 
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divers children, and with a crown alfo, thouo-h he would 
acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. Bacon's H Vn 

12. To make any thing what it is not. * vu * 

Off' with the crown, and with the crown his head • 

And whiift we breathe take him to do him dead. Sb.Hv I 

13. Tofinifh; to end. ' * v *' 

As for this mercy, 

Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 

The battle done , and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardom Shakefpeare' s King Lea 

Go on to the reading of fome part of the New Teftamenr 
not carelefly, or in bafte, as if you had a mind to have^*’ 
but attentively, as to be able to give fome account of whar 
you have read. ' jrj c | 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was dom. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. TW^ 

14. To conclude; to fettle. 

When all is done, there is no man can ferve his own intereft 
better than by ferving God. Tillotfon's Sermons 

15. To put. 

Why, Warwick, who fhould do the duke to death? Shak 
The lord Aubrey Vere, 

Was done to death ? Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p, 

16. This phrafe, what to do with , fignifies how to beftow* 
what ufe to make of; what courfe to take; how to employ- 
which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity, that if it 
were not for God, they would not know what to do with them- 
felves, or how to enjoy themfelves for one hour. Tillotfon. 

To Do. v. n. 

1. To a<ft or behave in any manner well or ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former manners: they fear 
not the Lord, neither do they after the law and commandment 
which the Lord commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings, 
As every prince fhould govern as he would defire to be go- 
verned, fo every fubjeft ought to obey as he would defire to 
be obeyed, according to the maxim of doing as we would be 
done by. Temple. 

2 . To make an end ; to conclude. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every moment difeover 
fomething new ; but when you have done, you will have but 
a confufed notion of the place. Spectator, N°. 47. 

3. To ceafe to be concerned with; to ceafe to care about; to 
defift from notice or pra&ice. 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to deftroy one 
body, unlefs they were fure to mafter them when they had 
done with them. Stilling feet's Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I have done with Chaucer, when I have anfwered fome ob- 
jections. Dryden s Fables , Prf. 

We have not yet done with affenting to propofitions at firft 
hearing, and underftanding their terms. Locke. 

Having done with fuch amufements, we give up what we 
cannot difown. Pope. 

4. To fare ; to be with regard to ficknefs or health. 

Good woman, how do'Jl thou ? 

The better that it pleafes your good worfhip to afk. Shak. 

5. To fucceed ; to fulfil a purpofe. 

Come, ’tis no matter ; we flball do without him. Addifoni 
You would do well to prefer a bill againft all kings and 
parliaments fince the conqueft ; and, if that won’t do , chal- 
lenge the crown. Collier on Duelling. 

6. To Do is ufed for any verb to fave the repetition of the word; 
as, I Jhall c;mc, but if I do not? go aiuay ; that is, if 1 come 
not. 

Thus painters Cupid paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, younz, with arrows two. Sidney: 
If any thing in the world deferve our ferious ftudy and con- 
fideration, thofe principles of religion do. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for what does fo, 
prevents too vigorous a motion through the arteries. Arbuthn. 

7. Do is a word of vehement command, or earneft requeft; as, 
help me, do ; make hajle , do. 

If thou haft loft thy land, do not alfo lofe thy conftancy; 
and if thou muff die a little fooner, yet do not die impa- 
tiently. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Iam enfnared; 

Heaven’s birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings: 

■ — Loofe me. — I will free thee. 

— Do, and I’ll be thy Have. Dry dens King Arthur’ 

8. To Do is put before verbs fometimes expletively; as, 1 do 

love , or, I love 1 / did love , or, I loved. . 

The Turks do acknowledge God the father, creator 0 ' 
heaven and earth, being the firft perfon in theT rinity, t oug 
they deny .he reft. Bacon' ! Holy War. 

This juft reproach their virtue does excite ; 

They ftand, they join, they thicken to the fight. Dry • 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. 4* 

9. Sometimes emphatically ; as, / do hate him, but wi no wro 

him. 

Perdition catch my foul 

But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not, ,, 

Shakefpeare' s Othello , 

10. Sometimes 


Chaos is come again. 
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to. Sometimes by way df oppofiticn ; as, / did love him , butfeorn 
him now. 

To Doat. v. n. See To Dote. 

DO'CIBLE. adj. [ docilis , Latin.] Tra&able ; docile; eafy 
to be taught. 

The Alinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles is commonly 
fet before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 
tendered: and moft docible age. Milton. 

Do'cibl e ness. n.f. [from docible.] Teachablenefs ; docility; 
readinefs to learn. 

I might enlarge in commendation of the noble hound, as 
alfo of the dociblenefs of dogs in general. Walton's Angler. 

DO'CILE. adj. [ docilis , Latin.] 

1. Teachable; eaftly inftrudfed ; tra£lable. 

Dogs foon grow accuftomed to whatever they afe taught, 
and, being docile and tradlable, are very ufeful. Ellis's Voyage. 

2. With to before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the fecret aefts of ill, 

With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 

Doci'lity. n.f [docilite, French, from docilitas, Lat.] Aptnefs 
to be taught ; readinefs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underftanding was apt- 
nefs and docility , and all that they attributed to his will was a 
poffibility to be virtuous. South's Sermons. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature 
for ufe ? The docility of an elephant, and the infitiency of 
a camel for travelling in defarts ? Grew' s Cofm. Sac. 

Dock, n.f [bocca, Saxon.] 

The cup of the flower confifts of fix leaves, three large, 
and red ; the other three leller, and green : in the middle of 
the cup are placed fix ftamina. T he three outer fmall leaves 
. of the cup fall away, when ripe; but the three inner large 
leaves join together, and form a triangular covering, in the 
middle of which are contained three finning cornered feeds. 
The fpecies are feventeen, ten of which grow wild, feveral 
of them being ufed in medicine; and the fort called the orien- 
tal burdock, is faid to be the true rhubarb. Millar. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks , rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy no fe : 

Cut down the dock, ’twill fprout again ; but know 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swift. 

DOCK. n.f. I he ftump of the tail, which remains after 
docking. 

'I he tail of a great rhinoceros is not well deferibed by Bon- 
tius. T he dock is about half an inch thick, and two inches 
broad, like an apothecary’s fpatuia. Grew's Mufaum. 

Dock, n.f [As fome imagine of %oy(siov.] A place where water 
is let in or out at pleafure, where fhips are built or laid up. 

There are docks for their gallies and men of war, moft of 
them full ; as well as work-houles for all land and naval pre- 
parutions. Addfon on Italy. 

Fo Dock. v. a. [from dock , a tail.] 

1. To cut off a tail. 

2. To cut any thing fhort. 

One 01 two Food conftant centry, who docked all favours 
handed down ; and fpread a huge invifible net between the 
prince and fubject, through which nothing of value could 

Swift' s Examiner, N°. ig. 

3. 10 cut off a reckoning; to cut off an entail. 

4.. To lay the fhip in a dock. 

Dc/cket. n.f A dire&ion tied upon goods; a fummaryof a 
larger writing. } j^-cj 

DOCTOR, n.f [doctor, Latin.] 

1 . One that has taken the higheft degree in the faculties of divl- 
nity, law, or phyfick. In fome univerflties they have do&ors 

0 ft \ ts original import it means a man fo well 

verleu in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it; 

No woman had it, but a civil debtor. 

Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 

And begg d the ring. . Shakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice. 
hen h-ood there up one in the council, a pharifee, named 
Gamaliel, a doRor of laws. Aft* v 

•2. A man (killed in any profeflion. * 

n ^ ^ ors f cri P tur es made their pride, 

afuifts, like cocks, ftruck out each other’s eyes. Denham 
_Fach profelyte would vote his clo£ior beft, 

, a oW abf ° 1Ute exc u lurion ] t0 the reft. Dryd Hind and Panth. 

o- A puwician ; one who undertakes the cure of difeafes. 

by med’eine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
ill .oize the doctor too. Shaiejp mre ’s Cymhlim. 

-now does your patient, debtor ? 

' i v0t fo lick, my lord. 

As fte ls tr0 ubrd with thick coming fancies. Shakefp. Macb 
Chddren wd! not take thofe medicines from the dottor's 
, W lich they Will from a nurfe or mother. Gov. of Tongue 
o pothecarics let the {earn’d preferibe, J ^ 
hat men may die without a double bribe : 

WI ; c . bu V"? der ‘heir fuperiors, kill, 

Vofti ^ d m firft have f 'S n-d the bloody bill, Dryden. 
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He that can cure by recreation, and make pleafure the Ve- 
hicle of health, is a doctor at it in go d earneft. Colder „ 

In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who recovered, owed 
their lives to the ftrength of nature and a good conftitution, 
while fuch a one happened to be the doftbr. Sivjt. 

4. Any able or learned man. . , 

The ftmpleft perfon, that can hut apprehend and fpeak 
fenfe, is as much judge of it as the' greateft debtor in the 
fchool. Higby of Bodies . 

To Do'ctor. v. a. [froni the noun.] To phyfick; to cure; 
to treat with medicines. A low word. 

Do'ctor a l. adj. [dobtoralis, Latin.] Relating to the degree 
of a doeftor. 

Dg'ctorally. adv. [from dob! or ah'] In manner of a doeftor. 

The phyficiahs reforted to him to touch his pulfe, and con- 
fider of his difeafe debt orally at their departure. HakewtU. 

Do'ctorship. n.f [from debtor.] The rank of a doeftor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then the prefident 
of the college-i after he had received all the graces and degrees* 
the proeftorfhip and the dobtorfnp , that could be obtained 
there. Clarendon . 

DoctriVal. adj. [doblrina, Latin.] 

1. Containing doeftr’ine, or fomething formally taught. 

The verfe naturally affords us the doblrina I propofition ? 
which fhall be our fubjeift. South's Sermons. 

Not fuch as aflent to every word in Scripture, can be faid 
in dobi Finals to deny Chrift. South's Sermons. 

2. Pertaining to the act or means cf teaching. 

To this end the word of God no otherwife ferveth, than 
only in the nature of a dobtrinal inftrument. Hooker , b. v. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which, being no 
where found but in fermons, maketh them effecftual to fave 
fouls, and leaveth all other doctrinal means befides deftitute of 
vital efficacy. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

Doctri'nall y. adv. [from dobtrineft In the form of doc- 
trine; pofitively ; as neceftary to beheld. 

Scripture accommodates itfelf to common opinions, and em- 
ploys the ufual forms of fpeech, without delivering any thing 
dobirinally concerning thefe points. Ray on the Creation. 

Do'ctrine. n.f. [doblrina, Latin.] 

1. The principles or pofitions of any fed! or mafter; that which 
is taught. 

To make new articles of faith and dobtrine, no man think- 
eth it lawful : new laws of government, what church or com- 
monwealth is there which maketh not either at one time or 

oth F r ■ Hooker , b. iii. f 10* 

Ye are the Tons of clergy, who bring all their doit Vines 
fairly to the light, and invite men with freedom to examine 

... Atterbury's Sermons. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is the dobtrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency cf all bodies toward each 

ot ^ er - Watts's Improvement of the Adind. 

2. The a<ft of teaching. 

He faid unto them in his doctrine. Mark iv. 2. 

Document, n.j. [ documentum , Latin.] 

1. Precept; inftrueftion ; direiftion. 

It is a moft neceftary inftruiftion and document for them, 
that as her majefty made them difpenfators of her favour, fo 
it behoveth them to fhew themfelves equal diftributers. Bacon. 

Learners fhculd not be too much crouded with a heap or 
multitude of documents or ideas at one time. Watts. 

2. Precept in an ill fenfe ; a precept infolently authoritative, 
magifterially dogmatical, folemnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft penetrating 
of all liquois; but in magifterial documents men think them^ 
lelves attacked, and ftand upon their guard. Govern, of Tongue 

It is not unpeceffary to digeft the documents of cracking 
authors into feveral clafies. Harr on 

DODDER, n.f [touteren, to fhoot up, Dutch, sfifelf 

Dodder is a fingular plant : when it firft fhoots from the 
feed it has little roots, which pierce the earth near the roots 
of other plants; but the capillaments of which it is formed 
ff>on after clinging about thefe plants, the roots wither away* 
from this time it propagates itfelf along the ftalks of the 
plant, entangling itfelf about them in a very complicated 
n-anner. It has no leaves, but confifts of fuch capillaments or 
ftalks, as are browmfh with a caft of red, which run to great 
lengths. 7 hey have at certain diftances tubercles, whicll fix 
them faft down to the plant, and by means of Gch thev 
abfoi b the juices deftined for its nourifliment. The flowers 
ftand in a kind of little round clufters on the ftalks, are fmall 
of a whmfli or pale redifli colour, of the bell-falhioned kind 
—a d n ep 7 dlv,ded int ° four or five fegments at the edge- 
} he fl ° wer 'I fucceeded by a roundifh fruit with three "or 
four ridges, that give it a trigonal or tetragonal form thT 
has only one cavity. The feeds are numerous : thefe fTl u *„„ 
the ground, and produce young plants. * g „ 

Doddered, adj. [from dodder.] Overgrown wFF a u * 

covered with fupercrefcent plants. " a with dodder. 

Near the hearth a lawrel grew, 

Wh ° fe bou S hs enc °mpafs round 
t- ou no ^ goc.s, and lhadc the holy ground, Dryd. /En 
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